262             LIFE OF LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH
1909         2. That his objection to the creation of Peers would be " considerably
ASe 66 diminished " if Life Peers could be created.   (I pointed out to Lord
Knollys that this would involve legislation to which the House of Lords
might object.)
As to the first point I said that your speech at the Albert Hall indicated
that the plan to be adopted would follow the general lines of the C.-B.
plan.
Lord Knollys went on to say that it was in view of the objections
which the King was likely to raise that he had advocated the introduction
of legislation dealing with the Lords before supplies were dealt with by
the new Parliament as by this means a lever might be brought to bear
which would obviate the necessity of creating Peers. I replied that
whatever the merits of such a procedure might be, the practical difficulties
were, as I understood, serious, the gravest being the short time available
for getting the Finance Bill through. Moreover the onus as regards a
financial deadlock would, in the circumstances, be held to rest not on
the Lords but on the Government. And he quite saw the force of this.
Lord Knollys was very anxious that some alternative method of
coercion should be devised. For instance was there anything in the idea
of summoning only such Peers as would give a majority to the Finance
Bill ? I said I would ask your opinion, but I thought you would regard
such a scheme as fantastic and impracticable, apart from its bearing on
the Monarch.1
Before coming away I thought I had better ask Lord Knollys whether
the King realised that at the next General Election the whole question
of the Lords would be fully before the country, and that the electors
would know that they were being invited to pronounce, not indeed on
the details, but on the broad principles which were involved in the
Government's policy. I also asked what he thought would be the position
as regarded the creation of peers if it turned out that the House of Lords
refused to accept legislation forbidding them to touch finance. From the
vague answers he gave I came away with the impression that the King's
mind is not firmly settled and that it might be useful if you saw him
some time before the Elections, possibly on the 8th, the day of the
Dissolution Council.
V.N.
Asquith, therefore, entered upon the Election of January 1910
with the knowledge that not one but in all probability two elections
would be necessary before King Edward would be persuaded to
exercise his prerogative, if, as was practically certain, the House
of Lords resisted the Liberal scheme for limiting its powers. The
condition of the second election was to be fulfilled in the reign of
King Edward's successor.
1 All these possibilities were explored during the nest fifteen months including
the withholding of the writ of summons from a majority of the existing peers, but
which, though legally possible, was held to be invidious for the King and more
,   tjireatening in its permanent consequences to the House of Lords than the creation
of peers for a special purpose*